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BUDDHIST SCULPTURE 



'A s 



S far as the East is from the 
West" — so seems to be the 
space which separates Eastern from 
from Western thought. To this we 
owe our failure to understand Budd- 
hism. That we do fail is made evi- 
dent by the different interpretations 
of the religion by Western writers 
who have honestly and with sympa- 
thy for the subject tried to explain to 
us the teachings of the Buddha and 
his followers. Atheistic, agnostic, 
"nearest to the Christian religion," 
are some of the expressions used in 
describing it. With such differences 
in the testimony of witnesses it is to 
be expected that our impressions will 
be confused and our estimates unfair. 
If language fails, what chance of 
properly conveying their meaning 
have the visible expressions, the de- 
tached symbols? 

When we install in our museums 
paintings, figures, or other symbols 
that have been used in teaching relig- 
ions other than our own, it is cer- 
tainly to be expected that few will 
look at them with eyes that see what 
they are intended to express. It will 
undoubtedly be so with Buddhist 
symbols, for they usually lack what 
is understood by the term beauty ; the 
quality that charms those who under- 
stand is repulsive to others. 

The Museum has recently had the 
good fortune to secure for its depart- 
ment of art of the Far East, two 
stone figures: a Buddha and a Bod- 
hisattva of very interesting type and 
from one of the best periods of Chi- 
nese art. It has been said that a fig- 
ure of Buddha cannot be confused 
with that of any other personage. In 
a general way this may be true, but 
there is more than one Buddha; and 
the unique and historic Buddha, Sa- 
kya-muni, should be distinguished 



from other types. How should Sakya- 
muni, the Teacher, be represented? 

"The essential character of the his- 
toric Buddha is that he is entirely hu- 
man in form ... the head of a king 
on the body of a monk," so Foucher 
puts it. He is thus described in the 
Lotus of the Perfect Truth or Good 
Law, "The forehead broad and 
smooth, the eye like a petal of the 
blue lotus, the lips like the fruit of 
the Wimba, the veins hidden, the 
shoulders perfectly rounded, the body 
like the trunk of the fig tree, the 
limbs perfectly rounded and polished, 
the knee-caps full, the feet and hands 
soft and delicate, the fingers long, the 
heel developed, the instep arched, the 
ankle bones hidden." 

His dress should be the dhuti 
gown, collected in a ruffled mass in 
front, sometimes the chadar (hima- 
tion or scarf), and always the Brah- 
manical cord, punul; the Buddhists 
of India did not give up their caste 
symbols. "The artists of China who 
copied the Indian figures of Buddha 
were faithful to the originals for a 
longer period than in the case of any 
other work, and preserved the traits 
of the Buddha as they were given in 
the sacred books." In many of the 
old Chinese paintings, as in Christian 
art, the sacred characters wore the 
conventional historic costume, while 
the subordinate figures wore the Chi- 
nese dress. There are also certain 
conventions of gesture and expression 
by which the Buddha may be recog- 
nized. The serene face expressive of 
the tranquility of one who has not 
only overcome the world and need 
"go no more out," but gives himself 
to others, to aid them in following 
the path "sharp as the edge of the 
razor." 

If the essential character of the 
Buddha is his human form, it is pe- 
culiarly significant. The man who 
has overcome, who has attained true 
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wisdom and become the Great Teach- 
er is thereafter greater than deva 
kings, greater than spirits, good or 
bad, greater than gods, who must in 
time undergo reincarnation, while he 
who has attained Buddhahood need 
never again "go out." A god can 
never become Buddha save through 
earthly experience, and is a god only 
through good Karma ; and Karma is the 
consequence of a man's deeds, past or 
present, which do not die, which have 
compelled him by attraction to enter 
the condition which he has prepared 
for himself not only in a material 
condition but an astral condition, be- 
tween incarnations. "According to 
strict Buddhist teaching, there is no 
way of escape from the law that as 
a man sows, so shall he reap. Man 
is master of his fate, but the past can- 
not be annulled any more than it can 
be lived over again. The effects of 
the past live in the present, and the 
future will be moulded by the 
thoughts and acts of today." 1 

The man Buddha, therefore, re- 
quires no trappings or attributes. His 
figure is the symbol of achievement; 
as the lotus is the symbol of purity, 
as the bull with the bundle of sticks 
on his back (for his own sacrifice) is 
in Sivaic worship, the symbol of obe- 
dience to the law, or resignation. To 
realize the full effect of this concep- 
tion of a simple human figure as the 
symbol of Perfect Wisdom, as well 
as achievement, one has the privilege 
of comparing it with a figure of 
Athena or Minerva, unrecognizable 
as Wisdom if deprived of her owl and 
other attributes. 

One cannot understand the power- 
ful impression this petty Indian prince 
made upon the people of his time un- 
less he is able to conceive the condi- 
tion of the people of India under the 
system of Caste, inescapable Karma, 

(i) Reginald Fleming Johnston. 




BODHISATTVA 



TANG PERIOD 



and the doctrine of Reincarnation. A 
comparison with France in the XVIII 
century is drawn. Misery and the 
philosophers led to the Revolu- 
tion; misery and the philosophers 
are held responsible for the ap- 
pearance of the Buddha. The 
man who solved the problem of re- 
lief from the misery and tragedy of 
the caste system, and relief from the 
necessity of reincarnation for the pur- 
pose of working out arrears of time 
wasted in mistakes and wrong living, 
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assumes the proportions of a social 
and religious saviour. 

"What was the actual form of 
worship which drew and engaged the 
multitude who could not all have ap- 
preciated or worshipped the abstract 
idea of a holy life? The reply is 
simple. For centuries the people 
worshipped holiness and virtue as typ- 
ified in the life of Gautama. They 
revered the memories of the Great 
Teacher; they worshipped his invis- 
ible presence." 1 

So for centuries the religion was 
without symbols or attributes. It is 
doubtful if there were many repre- 
sentations of Sakya-muni as the Bud- 
dha (as Bodhisat and Siddartha, the 
Prince, Yes, Without doubt) in In- 
dia proper, much before the Christian 
era. 

The discovery that the first, or 
what are presumed to be the first, fig- 
ures of the Buddha were executed un- 
der the influence of Greek art if not 
by actual Greek hands in northwest 
Afghanistan or Gandhara, is interest- 
ing. It is interesting also if it should 
only indicate that the time for the use 
of images in exoteric Buddhism in 
India had arisen coincident with the 
approach of Greek influence from the 
northwest, at a place where East and 
West not only touched but mingled 
for a sufficient length of time to pro- 
duce a fusion of eastern spirituality 
with a western superior ability to cre- 
ate material form. This influence 
seems to be entirely missing from In- 
dian sculpture in certain regions, and 
it is suggested by Anesaki that there 
were two schools of sculpture, an In- 
dian and a Greco-Indian. 

The earliest Chinese figures of 
Buddha are from the III or IV cen- 
turies A.D. With the Chinese taste 
and sense of the fitness of things, 
sculpture had been regarded entirely 
as an adjunct to architecture. The 

(i) Romesh Chunder Dutt. 



missionaries who introduced Bud- 
dhism into China were not unaware 
of the usefulness of painting and 
carving in spreading the new religion. 
". . . Images are to be found in all 
Buddhist temples, but these things 
are not regarded as ultimate objects 
of religious reverence except by those 
to whom spiritual religion is an un- 
attainable experience. There are 
monks in China today who would not 
be sorry to see the temples cleared 
of every image that they contain ; and 
there are many others who would 
plead for the retention of the images 
only for the sake of those simple- 
minded and unenlightened souls who 
cling to the material symbol because 
the truth that it symbolizes is beyond 
their grasp." 2 Naturally, as fast as it 
was believed necessary the number 
of holy personages was increased; the 
Four Heavenly Kings, the guards so 
essential to every Buddhist temple, 
were not added until the VIII cen- 
tury. 

Buddha objected to all images or 
other outer forms or symbols, and 
the teaching of morality and charity 
was kept up without such aids. No 
doubt it was owing to his reluctance 
to retain the thirty-three gods of the 
old belief that the impression has 
grown that he was an atheist, and his 
teaching a philosophical system. 
There were many questions put to 
him that he did not consider expedi- 
ent to answer: questions concern- 
ing the hereafter, which his later fol- 
lowers probably showed no hesitation 
in settling. 

The figure in the -Museum is a lit- 
tle under life size, of marble or of 
stone resembling marble, in a stand- 
ing position; the hands and part of 
each fore-arm have been restored 
(probably to the satisfaction of the 
one who did it), but otherwise with 
the exception of a few bits broken 

(2) Johnston. 
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from the drapery, the figure is com- 
plete; as complete as a figure could 
be after removal from almost every- 
thing that gives it meaning. It has 
been supplied with a base, but not 
the original one. The figure shows 
traces of painting in colors and per- 
haps had some gilding. The tradi- 
tional characteristics of a Buddha 
have been faithfully preserved in the 
head and body. 

It will be remembered that when 
Siddartha turned his back upon the 
things that are esteemed the greatest 
blessings of this life, family affection, 
rank, possessions, he cut off his long 
hair with his sword, took off the 
chains, jewels and rich dress from 
his body, the heavy ear-rings from 
his ears. In the Greco-Indian figures 
the long hair is drawn up in a knot 
on, the top of his head like that on 
the head of the Apollo Citharoedus; 
the long ear lobes having a hole in 
them, the chandla on the forehead, 
and draped in the classic Greek tunic 
and himation. When these details 
were assimilated into the convention- 
al type, the mass of hair became a 
covering of tight, button-like knots 
of hair over the head and the prom- 
inence to be thereafter a symbol of 
wisdom. The long ear lobes, 
stretched by the heavy rings, are also 
a sign of wisdom and common to 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

The drapery of this figure seems 
to have been something of a problem 
to the Chinese artist; the folds are 
indicated in a manner not unlike the 
chiseled drawings of the native sculp- 
ture; the folds lap like shingles and 
where they would hang clear and 
round in classic Greek work are here 
flattened as if pressed; the gathered 
folds of the gown or dhuti are trans- 
ferred to the chadar in a shaoe like 
a fan which is characteristically In- 
dian, held up by what must be as- 




BODHISATTVA 



FIFTH CENTURY 



sumed to be the Brahmanical cord, 
which is treated almost as a "frog" 
on a military cloak. The wonderful 
knot, the Brahmanudi, is near the 
shoulder; the double cord is tied in a 
neat knot with a loop and the loose 
ends hanging over the arm end in 
tassels. There having been little sec- 
ular carving of religious symbols at 
the time, it is curious that a monk 
should have treated a symbolic detail 
with apparent lack of understanding. 
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The original gestures and the re- 
lation of the figure to other figures 
or objects being only to be imagined, 
it is safer at present to say that the 
figure is a Buddha rather than the 
Buddha. 

If it is a figure of Gautama, the 
Buddha, the original position of the 
hands might indicate whether it was 
intended to represent Sakya-muni 
coming down from the mountain and 
raising his hand to a disciple in salu- 
tation and blessing, or "calling the 
earth to witness" in his contest with 
the king of the demons. Another pos- 
sibility is that the hands were held 
in the position in which they have 
been restored merely to show the lo- 
tus on their palms or to serve as a 
reminiscence of the old "abhaya-has- 
tam" and "verada-hastam," the act 
of protection and of bestowing favors. 

The carving is as skillfully done as 
need be; the expression of form is 
held within established conventions, 
as in all oriental art. The artist has 
given the face an expression of sweet- 
ness and tranquility in accord with 
the ideal derived from the sacred 
writings; it is so good, so well done 
that certain peculiarities, from the 
western point of view, like incised 
lines about the nostrils and the deeply 
channeled eyebrows, as if for the in- 
sertion of some material, are simply 
to be accepted as serving a purpose. 
The back is only partly carved, and 
the little knots of hair end on a line 
over the top of the head from ear to 
ear. There are numerous mortise 
holes that indicate former accessory 
forms and some that seem to show 
earlier restorations. 

The figure of the Bodhisat is treat- 
ed in the same manner; so similar in 
treatment that it might have come 
from the same hand. The drapery is 
even more flat, conventional and un- 
realistic; the surface has scaled from 



exposure but shows signs of having 
been painted. It is feminine and it 
can be assumed that it is Kuan-yin; 
the arms and head-dress are gone and 
with them her attributes;- there are 
no indications of there having been 
the three strands of hair falling over 
each shoulder, to be seen on many 
figures of Kuan-yin ; and it is lacking 
in the floating veils and garlands her 
votaries love to give her. She has 
only the vastram, the chain or gar- 
land characteristic of Indian costume, 
of beads, large and small. Her face 
is placid and sweet as that of a medi- 
aeval saint, and is not unworthy of 
the Bodhisat who made the vow, 
twelve times repeated, that she would 
not rest as long as there remained 
one soul in the world that she could 
help. 

The Bodhisat, or in Chinese, P'u- 
t'i-sa-t'o, shortened to P'u-sa, the Es- 
sence of Perfect Enlightenment, has 
a great importance in the Buddhist 
religious system, as the active helper 
of the faithful; the Bodhisat is, in- 
deed, represented as making no dis- 
tinction between believer and unbe- 
liever when it comes to a question of 
assistance. Loving and giving, the 
peculiar position of a P'u-sa in the 
doctrine is implied in these related 
qualities. Able to be a Buddha, free 
from the obligation of reincarnation, 
the P'u-sa, for the purpose of help- 
ing humanity, chooses to remain in 
the circle of recurring being. In this 
way a P'u-sa may in various incar- 
nations be either male or female. 

In China, Kuan-yin has a very firm 
hold on the affections and devotion 
of the people ; some believe there have 
been two incarnations of this Bodhi- 
sat within the historic period. As the 
Compassionate Mother, the Merci- 
ful, the Great Teacher Robed in 
White, the Down Looking, She Who 
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Points out the Good Road, and many 
other qualities, she may have as at- 
tributes a child, vase, willow branch, 
lotus, pearl, or even a fish, accord- 
ing to the trait personified. This 
somewhat prim and old-fashioned 
saint is, like the Buddha, the embodi- 
ment of "pure virtue," with or with- 
out any visible attributes or emblems. 

Another stone figure, smaller, from 
southern China, and also recently ac- 
quired, is a Bodhisatva, but of an 
entirely different type; less purely 
ideal and severe; even what might 
be called a popular type of saint, 
fleshly and entirely approachable. 
The face is round and smiling; it is 
called Kuan-yin, but it is not improb- 
able that it is the male incarnation, 
the Hindu Simpanada or "Lion's 
Roar." The object he or she holds 
in the right hand seems to be a form 
of chaplet similar to that held in the 
right hand by some statues of Brah- 
ma. In the left hand is the unopened 
lotus bud which makes the figure at 
least a Padmapani or Lotus Bearer. 
The top of the head-dress is broken 
off, making it impossible to know 
whether it formerly bore the image 
of Amita-Buddha or the vase which 
is a distinguishing attribute of Ku- 
an-yin, but when carried in the hand 
is not peculiar to her alone and may 
be held by Bodhisats or Arahans. 

The drapery is in the style derived 
from India; the veil is very scanty, 
and we have in this little figure the 
sash form, the bahupaddai, preserved 
from the time when Hindu gods and 
goddesses were represented naked. In 
this instance, it answers no purpose, 
is not even a girdle, for the lines in- 
dicating drapery drawn up over a 
cord or belt, are underneath the bahu- 
paddai and have no connection with 
it; it is therefore a survival. It is 



to be noticed that the collar is made 
up of the three vertical lines of Vish- 
nu, alternating with what may be the 
chakra or sacred wheel. The Maha- 
yana school assimilated a great deal 
of Indian symbolism. It is natural 
that the early Chinese schools should 
show Hindu characteristics — this 
piece is of the V century. That a 
later period, the T'ang, should show 
the influence of the classic Greek, 
which it is claimed is the original 
type, would seem to show that there 
might have been in China, also, sep- 
arate schools of sculpture. 

C. P. D. 
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ALTHOUGH the Chinese had 
Lmade various objects of utility 
from clay for a long period, it is 
doubtful if pieces of any particular 
aesthetic merit were produced before 
the time of the Han dynasty (206 B. 
C, 220 A.D.). The Han potters, 
however, achieved such mastery over 
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